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is still "the best source of expression for a national
music."6 It should be noted that modern French
Canadian composers are sensitive to the influence of
contemporary Russian composers.

In the beginning of French colonization in America,
music was essentially melodic, as may easily be gath-
ered from the vast repertory of songs that the early
Canadians knew by heart and which they sang to the
accompaniment of the violin at family gatherings.
These songs were adapted to the most varied circum-
stances of their life. After the conquest the reels and
jigs so popular with the English were added to the
French musical capital. Then, in the second half of
the nineteenth century, music, which had till then been
melodic, became shyly harmonic. It was about this
time, too, that the first Canadian artists, among whom
there stands out the names of the famous singers
Albani (Emma Lajeunesse), Beatrice LaPalme, and
the tenor Rodolphe Plamondon reached Europe, and
especially France, there to perfect their studies. On
the other hand, the arrival of French teachers gave the
study of music in the province of Quebec a forward
drive which foretold an abundance of varied talents
and natural aptitudes for all forms of music. This
drive has not yet come to a halt. On the contrary, it
has never been as strong as in these latter years when
it is displayed by the symphony orchestra of Montreal
or Toronto or by the brilliant success of artists, famous
not only in Canada but in the United States and
France. One need only mention the violinist, Arthur
LeBlanc, the pianist, Jean Dansereau, Wilfrid Pelletier,
conductor of the orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera

6 Leo-Pol Morin, in Papers de Musique, Librarie d'Action
canadienne-frangaise, Montreal, 1930, p. 140.